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Did you ever hear of a State Legis- 
lature voting to kill a humane law al- 
ready on the statute books? Well, that 
is what the Massachusetts Legislature, 
particularly its Senate, is being asked 
to do, as we go to press. 


A similar bill, such as certain horse- 
men are trying to secure here in Massa- 
chusetts, was killed by the New York 
State Legislature last month. Are we to 
believe that Massachusetts is going to be 
recognized throughout the entire coun- 
try as taking a back step in humane 
legislation ? 

In a former issue we called attention 
to the effort being made by humane or- 
ganizations of this country to have the 
Post Office Department issue a stamp in 
honor of the late Henry Bergh, founder 
of the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

We have just received from the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General a note 
saying, “The application for a stamp of 
this character is now on file in the De- 
partment but early action on the matter 
is not anticipated.” 


The Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society tells us that “No more 
important advance in wild life conserva- 
tion has been made in this country with- 
in recent years than the passage of legis- 
lation in New York State which provides 
for the complete and permanent cessa- 
tion of this state’s traffic in wild bird 
plumage. The passage of this law in New 
York State, the center of the millinery 
trade, is the keynote in this new pro- 
tective legislation, and what is done here 
will probably be adopted in other states.” 


Will the Massachusetts Legislature Annul One of 
Our Humane Laws? 


S this issue of Our Dumb Animals 
A goes to press, the Bill known as 

Senate Bill 602, which would an- 
nul for five years our State law, which 
makes it illegal to show at horse shows 
in Massachusetts horses with set-up tails, 
is deadlocked. This Bill the humane so- 
cieties of the State, since its introduction 
into the Legislature a few weeks ago, 
have bitterly opposed because of the 
brutal cruelty involved in the operation 
necessary to effect what is known as the 
set-up tail—that is, a tail that in the 
horse-show ring stands up practically at 
right angles to the horse’s body. This 
process of setting up the tail involves the 
cruelty of severing the heavy tendons or 
muscles on each side of the tail; then 
while the wounds are healing, a metal 
bustle is put under the tail and the tail 
is pulled up over the horse’s back and 
kept in that position for two or more 
weeks. 

This Bill, proposed by a relatively few 
horse-show men, was rushed through the 
lower branch with but scant opposition, 
but when it reached the Senate the story 
was different. There a determined effort 
was made by the humane forces to de- 
feat it, and this was actually accomp- 
lished on the Bill’s third reading by 2 
standing vote of eighteen to nine, fol- 
lowing a spirited debate. 

That should have ended it, but on the 
following day a roll-call vote to table the 
measure, moved by our opponents, stood 
nineteen to nineteen, forcing President 
Goodwin, for the first time in his career 
as head of the Senate, to break a tie. He 
voted to table the Bill. When Senator 
Nicholson of Wareham asked the Senate 
to place the Bill on the table, he prom- 
ised to call it up within a week. At this 


writing, ten days later, the Bill is still 
on the table, conveniently pigeon-holed 
until its friends can round up the votes 
to push it through. 

Meanwhile, those who have been spon- 
soring Senate Bill 602 have been ex- 
tremely busy. Senators have been in- 
vited to luncheon parties, horse-owners 
over the State have been flooded with 
letters and telegrams urging them to in- 
duce their Senators to oppose the hu- 
mane societies’ efforts. They have also 
been engaging in a systematic campaign 
to raise funds to accomplish their goal. 

This Bill, on its merits, should have 
been defeated forthwith. What the fate 
of the measure will be cannot be foretold 
at this writing. Our humane societies 
have raised no money to kill the Bill, 
nor have they engaged in any methods 
other than the most straightforward to 
oppose it. 

We take pleasure in printing herewith 
an honor roll, composed of those Senators 
who voted against tabling Senate Bill 
602: 

Arthur F. Blanchard, Richard S. 
Bowers, David M. Brackman, P. Eugene 
Casey, Louis B. Connors, Laurence Cur- 
tis, Chester A. Dolan, Jr., Joseph F. 
Francis, Joseph B. Harrington, Arthur 
W. Hollis, George W. Krapf, Robert L. 
Lee, John D. Mackay, Joseph L. Murphy, 
Harris S. Richardson, Mason Sears, 
Bernard L. Sullivan, Charles F. Jeff 
Sullivan, Leo J. Sullivan. 


Senators who voted in favor of tabling 
the Bill, and thus defeating the humane 
societies’ efforts, were: : 

Frank D. Babcock, Arthur W. Cool- 
idge, Eugene H. Giroux, Angier L. Good- 
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To a Dead Butterfly 


James Warnack 


Fair flying blossom of the fragrant fields, 

If your discarded form, so brilliant yet, 

Wakens the admiration of my soul, 

How fair you must have been when sun 
and dew, 

Rainbow and mist and flowers all combined 

To burnish your bright wings with living 
light! 

Do you still live in some sweet morning land 

Where every winged thing renews its youth? 

Do you feed on the honied blooms of 
heaven? 

And have you been supplied with brighter 
wings? 

To sail the purple air of paradise? 

Or do you wander lonely through the skies, 

Above the earth your presence beautified, 

Gazing with longing on the scenes below, 

Yearning for beauty and the south wind's 
kiss? 

Ah, it may be that even now you rest 

Within some silvered, silken chrysalis, 

Patiently waiting for your glad new birth 

Into the old world that you love so well! 


South American Vicuna 


This shy and vigilant animal is classi- 
fied as a wild species of llama dwelling 
in the mountain ranges of Peru and 
Bolivia in almost inaccessible haunts. 

These beautiful creatures are exceed- 
ingly difficult of capture and stoutly 
resist domestication. They are hunted 
by the Indians for their woolly coats of 
extremely delicate texture. 

“Rosita,” shown below, was bought by 
the Americans at the Carnegie Magnetic 
Institute. 
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Shapes That Pass in the Night 


WILLIAM MacMILLAN 


LL kinds of shapes pass through 
Ate woods in the stillness of the 

night; the feathered shapes of 
hunting owls, the shambling shapes of 
frog-hunting coons, and the hundred and 
one other shapes, feathered and furred, 
that go to make up the wild folk. 

Of them all the most fascinating and 
intriguing is the pencil-shaped little ani- 
mal known as the weasel. It is just 
possible, of course, that he and his kins- 
men are all people say of them; thieves 
in the night and killers to boot. All 
this notwithstanding he whisks silently 
through the underbrush, one of the 
enigmas of nature, an adventurer par 
excellence. 

He isn’t much to look at when he first 
slips, unobtrusively, into the world. But, 
then, what animal is? When he attains 
his full growth of some sixteen inches, 
plus five inches of tail, he is one of the 
graceful shapes to pass in the night. 

His body is round and muscular, and 
geared for wriggling in and out of seem- 
ingly impossible places. His legs are 
astonishingly short, while his neck is 
long and sinewy. 

It would be nice to say that he holds 
the world in proud disdain. As a matter 
of fact he doesn’t. He has an Achilles’ 
Heel, an abiding fear of attack from the 
air. Against such an attack his defenses 
are weak and futile, so that when a 
hawk, or owl, power-dives at him from 
the blue all he can do is to throw himself 
on his back and rake his enemies with 
eviscerating claws. 


“ROSITA,” THE VICUNA FROM CENTRAL PERU 


WEASEL AT ELK REFUGE, 
WYOMING 


A weasel’s eyes are uncommonly sharp 
and bright, missing nothing. And his 
ears are microphonic, catching and 
amplifying the faintest sounds. He isn’t 
on speaking terms with water, as it were, 
and will travel for miles and miles rather 
than risk wetting his feet. He makes his 
home in any hole offering protection 
from hawks, owls and snakes, and will 
put up with all sorts of hardships and 
discomforts. 

Most people are surprised to learn that 
this indefatigable little creature is dark- 
brown in summer. This is just as 
well, because his life wouldn’t be worth 
a moment’s purchase if he dared venture 
abroad in his white coat against the dark 
green of the summer woods. 

As the summer slips into autumn and 
the tang of frost rides the night winds, 
turning the leaves of the sour-gums 
bright red in color, a change comes over 
the shapes that pass in the night. Al- 
most immediately our sharp-nosed little 
friend’s coat is flecked with creamy spots 
and stripes. The dark-brown quickly 
gives way to white and yellow, and he 
emerges, soon, a brand new creature 
with the world at his feet. 

The young, four to eight at a time, 
are born in the spring, when the woods 
are a mass of changing greens and the 
scent of magnolia blossoms fills the air. 

To many observers the graceful little 
animal under review is outside the pale 
because of his predatory habits. This, 
fortunately, does not lessen his appeal 
to the imagination. He fits perfectly into 
the scheme of things and is living proof 
that God does move in a mysterious way 
his wonders to perform. 

The photograph reproduced above, 
showing a weasel at Elk Refuge, Wyom- 
ing, is from the U. S. Bureau, Biological 
Survey. 
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Two Bridegrooms 


Mabel G. Parrish 


Hi-ho, Mr. Oriole, 
In your gaudy coat! 

If you're not more careful 
You'll burst your throat. 


| know, you gay young fellow, 
That some place quite near by 

You have a lovely little wife— 
But so have I. 


| know you're building for her 
A nest to suit her needs; 
Mine has a nest, so | 
Plant flower seeds. 


But you have one advantage,— 
Your black and orange dress 

And songs are telling all the joy 
| can't express. 


So, Mr. Oriole, strut around 
And show what you can do, 

Just trill and sing and whistle 
For my wife, too. 


Freak of Nature 
ROBERT LAMSER 


OW would you like to have a home 

in a cactus plant? Probably you 
would not. Yet there is a species of 
woodpecker in northern Mexico that 
often makes its nest in the stalk of one 
of the large cactuses, the giant cereus. 
Undismayed by the spines that cover the 
trunk, the bird clears a space, and with 
enormous labor, digs a short tunnel and 
a flask-shaped cavity in the tough fibrous 
wood. Both the male and the femaie 
work at the task. They use the nest for 
several years, unless the growth of the 
plant disturbs it. Such a nest is safe 
from all natural enemies. 


Occasionally this handsome woodpecker 


: digs its tunnel in the trunk of a palm 


instead of a cactus—a circumstance 
likely to lead to the destruction of the 
tree. After the young have flown and 
the nest is left empty, the small seeds of 
the wild fig are often carried into it by 
birds and bats. The moisture of the 
rainy season causes the seeds to germi- 
nate, and to grow tendrils that before 
long reach the ground and take root. The 
wild fig grows rapidly, until in a few 
years it wholly envelops the palm and 
suffocates it. 


“Whoever makes a garden 
Has, oh, so many friends; 
The glory of the morning, 
The dew when daylight ends; 
The wind and rain and sunshine, 
And dew and fertile sod, 
Whoever makes a garden 
Works hand-in-hand with God.” 
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Not so Bad as They Seem 


ALVIN M. 


PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


grackles do some harm, particu- 

larly in the Middle West, chiefly to 
grain crops. The birds congregate in 
large flocks in late summer and autumn 
and love to visit cornfields when the 
grain is in the milk stage, feasting upon 
the delicious kernels and doing much 


blackbirds and 


harm in a short time. A little vigilance 
then is necessary for a few days. The 
best way to check the birds is to shoot 
into the flocks and frighten them away. 

The remainder of the year both red- 
wings and grackles are useful. Nearly 
one-third of the grackle’s yearly food 
consists of harmful insects. It feeds 
practically nothing but insects to its 
young, and it loves to follow the plow 
and eat the grubworms and other small 
creatures uncovered. Forty-five per cent 
of its food consists of grain, but much of 
this is waste grain gleaned from the 
ground. 


Twenty-six per cent of the red-wing’s 
food consists of animal matter, insects 
mainly, and 74 per cent of vegetable 
matter. The red-wing deserves a special 
credit mark for the weed seeds it 
destroys, nearly all its food in winter 
consisting of them, the percentage for 
the year being 57. In autumn and early 
spring large flocks of red-wings and 
grackles are to be seen on the ground in 
open woods, fields and pastures, devour- 
ing waste grain, weed seeds, grass- 
hoppers, and other things that either are 
useless or actually harmful. At such 
times it is sheer folly to molest them. 


‘ 
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YOUNG ENGLISH SPARROWS 


The cowbird is despised because it 
never builds a nest but lays its eggs in 
the cradles of other birds, leaving the 
incubation of its eggs and the care of 
its young to the birds it imposes upon. 
It sometimes removes the rightful eggs 
to make room for its own, and the young 
cowbirds are greedy, grow rapidly, and 


sometimes crowd the rightful occupants 
from a nest. Aggressive birds like rob- 
ins, catbirds, jays and thrashers no 
doubt attack and drive them off, while 
brown thrashers also remove the cow- 
birds’ eggs they find in their nests. 
Many birds desert their nests after cow- 
birds have laid in them, leaving the runt 
eggs to their fate, whereas yellow warb- 
lers build additional stories to their 
cradles and bury the cowbirds’ eggs in 
the lower part or parts. 

It is not necessary to shoot cowbirds 
to save other birds from their imposi- 
tions, since all one needs to do is remove 
the runt eggs from the nests of desirable 
birds with a twig. The writer has re- 
moved the eggs of cowbirds from many 
nests and thus saved their owners much 
trouble and saved the lives of many of 
their youngsters. 

Cowbirds are useful otherwise. They 
often follow the plow and eat the insects 
uncovered. More often they are to be 
seen on the ground near grazing cattle, 
feeding upon waste grain, weed seeds 
and insects. It has been learned by stom- 
ach examinations that cowbirds destroy 
many grasshoppers, army worms and 
cutworms, and that 22 per cent of their 
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food consists mainly of insects. Seventy- 
five per cent of the food is vegetable, a 
little waste grain, the rest weed seeds. 

English sparrows are gleaners and 
scavengers and help keep rats and mice 
in check by depriving them of food. 
However, these birds are not as numer- 
ous in cities and villages as they once 
were, this being due to the fact that the 
automobile has replaced the horse. Eng- 
lish sparrows thrive where horses are 
kept. There now is little waste grain to 
be found about cities, hence the English 
sparrow has moved to the country, where 
its opportunities for doing good are 
greater, especially since it takes many 
weed seeds. 

English sparrows do a little harm in 
gardens and appropriate nesting boxes 
intended for other birds; they also take 
some fruit, destroy some cultivated 
plants, and eat some grain. On the other 
hand, they destroy many insects and 
much weed seed, the good they do no 
doubt more than offsetting the harm. 
These birds also have objectionable 
roosting habits. More people, it seems to 
me, must dislike the English sparrow 
more for its filthy roosting habits than 
for all its other shortcomings combined. 
And the queer thing about the matter is 
that we largely are responsible for the 
trouble the bird causes us because we 
are responsible for the conditions that 
attract it. Tightly closed, well-painted 
buildings do not appeal to this bird, but 
unpainted, open, sagging and dilapidated 
buildings are its delight. Naturally, too, 
folks who throw their sweepings and 
garbage just outside the door are doing 
much to attract this bird and should not 
feel offended if it comes. If you have 
more English sparrews about your home 
than you care to have, try removing the 
conditions responsible for their presence 
and see if you do not have less. 


Biggest Money Insect in the 
World 


JOHN KNOX ODELL 


“How doth the little busy bee, 
Improve each shining hour? 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 


LC is estimated by careful entomolo- 
gists, that only about one per cent of 
the insect species is responsible for in- 
juries to man’s crops; but these are so 
greedy, and so prolific, that the damage 
they do in the United States alone 
amounts to more than a billion dollars a 
year. 

But the honey bee, as an indispensable 
friend to man, is a money producer, 
never a money reducer. ; 

For, no doubt, the common honey bee, 
in spite of sting and other stirring 
propensities, is the most valuable insect 
auxiliary man has in helping to produce 
mammoth commercial crops of fruit, not 
to mention its ability to manufacture 
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LONG-BILLED CURLEW 


immense tonnage of honey running into 
millions of dollars annually. 

Government entomologists have stated 
officially that various types of insects 
are responsible for 95% of the cross 
pollination that takes place in fruit 
orchards. Of all insects aiding in cross 
pollination, the honey bee is regarded by 
growers as far the most important. 

The bee, in its visits to the flowers on 
the fruit trees, gathers nectar for its 
own use in producing honey, and in ex- 
change, it eventually leaves pollen that 
has been picked up from other flowers. 
And while the bee is visiting the flowers, 
its body, which is covered with long 
hairs, including the hind legs as “pollen 
baskets,” comes in contact with the 
anther, which carries about 25,000 
grains of pollen. 

While so moving about, every time 
the bee’s body comes very close to the 
stigma of the flower, there is a good 
chance of pollen from other flowers being 
deposited upon it. 

It is wonderful what one grain of 
pollen will do. To fertilize a fruit, it 
requires a grain of pollen for each seed 
carpel. In the apple it would take five 
grains of pollen to fertilize all the seeds 
in five carpels. 

In common beehives, according to dif- 
ferent types used, there are probably 
20,000 to 40,000 bees. For general use a 
hive of bees to each acre of orchard 
would be enough to accomplish the pol- 
lination the grower would usually desire. 

Europe is the original habitat of the 
common honey bee; but it is now widely 
distributed, having been introduced into 
North America about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, and to South America a 
little more than ninety. 

Its economic value is more and more 
appreciated since the introduction of the 
Italian variety into the United States. 
These are known to be more docile in 
their disposition, and more reliable as 
faithful workers. 


Curlews Face Extinction 
W. J. BANKS 


HE Eskimo curlew once rivaled the 

passenger pigeon in its sky-darken- 
ing numbers during migration. Greedy 
hunters shot the birds in the Mississippi 
valley by the wagon load, while in South 
American wintering grounds there was 
also terrific slaughter. Result: the last 
Eskimo curlew to be recorded definitely 
was taken in the Argentine 16 years ago. 
Fortunately, the somewhat larger Hud- 
sonian curlew, which is seen on migra- 
tion on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, seems to be holding its own on 
the Arctic tundra from Hudson Bay to 
Alaska. 

But there is some danger that the 
splendid long-billed curlew, a two-foot 
giant among our shore birds, may go the 
way of his little Eskimo cousin. Like 
the bison, the prong-horned antelope 
and the trumpeter swan, its once vast 
numbers have been sadly decimated and 
its wide range radically restricted. Once 
a common wintering bird on the south 
Atlantic coast and nesting from Ohio to 
the Rockies, it has not been seen now 
east of the Mississippi for many years. 
In the secluded Cache valley of Utah and 
in southeastern Montana there are still 
extensive nesting colonies while a slight- 
ly smaller sub-species (northern cur- 
lew) breeds from South Dakota to the 
Canadian prairies. 

These curlews winter from Texas and 
California south to Guatemala. Their 
grotesquely long bills, curved slightly 
downward, dexterously dig fiddler crabs 
and other victims from their burrows in 
southern wintering grounds, while in 
summer grasshoppers and other insects 
form the staple diet. The nest, bearing 
four large eggs, is a simple depression 
on the prairie. The curlews nest in 
somewhat scattered colonies and become 
more gregarious when the young have 
hatched. 
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The Wayside Rest 
F. B. M. Collier 


Gold stars twinkled in the pall 

Of velvet spread at evening fall 

Whilst frost still whipped the stinging air 
Though snow had vanished everywhere. 


Then joyous through the portent night 

| heard the honk of geese in flight. 
Quite low they came, with raucous cry 
And crashing sound, alighting nigh; 

| sensed they sought a respite here 
Within my sapling, grass-decked mere. 


‘Twas here last year the wild rice grew 

In luscious ears, for well | knew 

The sheltering scrub would nurse the seeds 
| broadcast thick mid swamp-mint weeds 

To coax these shrewd guests from the sky 

| planned a well-copsed food supply. 


And now my blood runs warm and sweet; 
This leisured, fragrant marsh retreat 
Becomes a traveler's wayside rest 

For wild goose wing and brooding breast. 


Bird of Live Colors 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


The rose-breasted grosbeak will cause 
anyone to pause for a second and third 
look. I have noticed it to be in evidence 
in small, thick timber patches on low 
ground near creeks and ponds in unfre- 
quented places. Its song is melodious and 
not unlike that of robins and orioles. It 
often sings after nightfall. It is a beau- 
tiful bird of fresh, live colors and about 
eight inches long. Its breast is red, ex- 
tending under the wings. It is black- 
backed, has white tail quills, white bars 
on wings and thick bill. The female is 
less brilliantly colored, has no red and 
has a brown bill. 

It comes north in May and nests from 
middle states northward. Its range is the 


_eastern United States and Canada and it 


winters in Cuba, Central America and 
South America. The grosbeak builds its 
nest in thick bushes, lays four or five 
yellowish-white eggs marked with dark 
spots. 

Despite its shyness it is known to be 
a great destroyer of potato-bugs, beetles, 
flies and other insects. It is quite fas- 
tidious in regard to locality. It likes 
thick, brushy timber near water. Be- 
cause of its beauty, song and usefulness 
farmers are anxious for its protection 
and sometimes call it the potato-bug 
bird. It will frequent farmstead prem- 
ises if treated right. It goes South in 
September. 

A bird may have two or more distinct 
songs. Some commonly have three, while 
no two individual birds of certain species 
ever sing precisely the same tune. Occa- 
sionally a very gifted individual will 
eclipse the performance of all rivals. 


- season of their mating. Their 
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“Now It’s Eagles” 


MRS. C. ROBERT DeARMAS 


ILADY shudders at 
M the tales of pioneer 

days when Indians 
ravaged cabins and snatched 
mothers from nursing babies 
only to scalp the women and 
leave the babies to die. These 
Indians paraded in grandeur, ™ 
heedless of the butchery | @ 
in their wake. That was sav- | 
agery. But, what of today? 
Thousands of the world’s most 
glorious creatures have been 
wrested from their havens 
and their place in the sky and ~ 
sun because milady thinks a | 
plume would give her dash. 
Eagles, swan, condors, peli- 
cans and albatrosses have 
been pounced upon by feather 
marauders during the sacred 


bodies are mutilated and their 
babies left to die because at 
this time nature has enhanced 
the charm of their plumage, 
adding lustre and beauty. In 
1900, out of an estimated 
3,000,000 egrets, a mere hand- 
ful remained after trade had @ 
filled Fashion’s coffers. 

At the present time, the 
whim is for the feathers of 
bald and golden eagles. Agents 
call for eagle feathers in “any 
quantity.” Reading this, I 


YOUNG BALD EAGLE IN TAMPA BAY 


thought of a young bald eagle 

I saw last summer, at Whiskey Stump 
in Tampa Bay. He was brought to this 
rookery, wounded and through the kind- 
ness of the warden he recovered. The is- 
land was like an enchanted place profuse 
with feathered beauty. The Louisiana 
heron, cormorants, laughing gull, Ameri- 
can egrets and blue heron soared and 
dipped in and out of sight. Pelicans, sol- 
emn and imperturbable sat like “supreme 
judges” on a cluster of mangrove trees. 
Amidst such variety of color and kind 
roamed this eagle, like a denizen of the 
isle. The warden coaxed him onto a limb 
so that I could get a picture of him. Aus- 
tere and critical as he sat for his por- 
trait, he fixed us with his eye and then 
forgot us. There was no benevolent acqui- 
escence in his mien as he held his head 
aloft. We dubbed him “Napoleon” a con- 
queror in exile. Now, whenever I see an 
eagle feather used for adornment, I won- 
der what proud spirit was broken to 
salve that vanity. 

Sea gulls in England often let out 
their shrill cries before the air-raid 
warnings are sounded. It seems that they 
are able to detect approaching planes 
quicker than anti-aircraft observers. 


Bird Behavior 
ELLA WILSON HILL 


E were much amused at the smail 

birds that chose to let our big 
white Serbian dog play host to them 
during’ the summers while we lived in 
Valdez, Alaska. We had raised “Ace,” 
the dog, in Fairbanks where the ther- 
mometer dropped to sixty below zero in 
winter. In Valdez about the lowest temp- 
erature was around eight minus, so 
nature kept stripping Ace of the inner 
coat of soft white wool that he grew in 
the intense cold of Fairbanks. 

Bright-eyed birds found out about the 
wool almost before we did. At first there 
was an animated frieze of robins, wrens, 
and other small birds on the chicken- 
wire fenced-in half acre that was Ace’s, 
but they soon became bold and entered 
the yard to pick up the soft white lining 
for their nests. But if Ace so much as 
cocked an ear they would fly for the 
safety of the fence. 

Much to our surprise, however, Ace 
made friends with the birds. They be- 
came so fearless that they would light on 
his back to pick off the soft wool. Year 
after year their number increased. 
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Kitty 

Wright 

She is a little alley cat 
Without a snred of pedigree, 


But she can sit upon a mat 
With more than Persian dignity. 


Stephen 


She puts strange notions in my mind— 
And transmigration theories 

Go flitting there until | find 
Myself in tangled queries. 


She might have been a Chinese sage, 
Or Oriental potentate, 

Perhaps a past Egyptian mage 
Who could the heavens calculate. 


Whatever was her wisdom’s source 
Must still remain a mystery, 

But this is plain beyond discourse— 
She has a heart of loyalty. 


And when | stroke her silken fur, 
She rubs her face against my hand; 
She tells her love with rhythmic purr, 
And every word | understand. 


The Cats of Coventry 
E. M. BUCHANAN 


TRIBUTE to the cats of Coventry 

who are again making history. They 
have proud mention in an old English 
ballad, recording Lady Godiva’s famous 
mercy ride, through Coventry’s deserted 
streets, her only covering her golden 
hair, gleaming in the moonlight. The 
cats, it was said, like the humans, hid 
themselves, out of respect for the Lady’s 
noble deed. Now, 900 years later, on 
another moonlight night, when tragedy 
instead of mercy comes to Coventry’s 
250,000 inhabitants, the cats again play 
a brave part. 

Enemy planes ravaged the whole city, 
rained thousands of explosive and incen- 
diary bombs, whose fire turned the 
moonlight red. 
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Dawn saw Coventry, the city of three 
spires, in charred ruins. 


Two of the spires which had adorned 
the 14th century Tudor cathedral of St. 
Michael’s and the churches of Christ, 
and Holy Trinity, lay among the shat- 
tered debris of these fine buildings. 


Gaunt skeletons of shops, offices, pub- 
lic buildings, hospitals, and homes, stood 
among the charred timber and piled-up 
bricks. 

His Majesty the King, khaki-clad, 
grave of face, accompanied by Earl 
Dudley, Regional Commissioner, walked 
over the rubble among the smoking shell 
of the town that had been Coventry, 
talked to the courageous men and women 
and children, who had scrawled defiant 
messages to Hitler upon the ruins, while 
the cats darted from the smoke-grimed 
buildings. 

Later the roads were filled with a piti- 
ful procession of humanity, fearing an- 
other long night of ordeal, hurrying to 
get to a place of safety, before the 
black-out. 

Some of them carried their domestic 
cats. But at nightfall there came creep- 
ing back, over what had been Grey 
Friars Green, along Cook and Milk 
streets, the cats of Coventry. They were 
returning to the homes they couldn’t 
leave. And there they stayed in their 
ghost town, foraging for themselves, 
helped out by salvage crews, from the 
mobile kitchens. The cats of Coventry 
defied Hitler, as bravely as their owners. 


We like cats; but not all cats. We like 
dogs; but not all dogs. We like people— 
but not all people. We like flowers, but 
not all flowers. We like food, but not all 
food. Cats, dogs, horses and other mat- 
ters, are individuals, and why undertake 
to lump them all together like Ford cars? 
Nature that makes animals and people 
and fruits and flowers does not go in for 
standardized mass production. 


EDWARD E. WHITING 


CHARLES HAWKES MARBLE AND HIS ST. BERNARD, “JACK” 
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The Gentle Bloodhound 


M.G. SHELTON 


F salt, man can perceive one part in 

640 through his sense of taste; his 
optic nerve becomes conscious of a 
change of color when one part in 1,000,- 
000 of methyl violet is added to colorless 
water; his olfactory nerve surpasses 
both his optic nerve and the nerves of 
taste yet, compared to the bloodhound, 
man is as incapable of finding and fol- 
lowing a scent as a hippopotamus is of 
doing long division.” 

Thus has one authority written about 
that gentlest of all gentle hounds, the 
bloodhound. Yet, despite his name and 
reputation, he is a gentle affectionate 
creature, and the fearful baying sound 
he makes on the trail does not mean he 
will rend his victim when he reaches the 
end of the trail. 

Bloodhounds derive their name from 
the fact that they were originally used 
to track animals that were wounded and 
bleeding. But they have long been asso- 
ciated with the tracking of men, par- 
ticularly criminals. They were also used 
in tracking down runaway slaves during 
the period of slavery, according to some 
authorities. 

The bloodhound’s ability to hit a trail 
and keep it is one of the marvels of 
nature. Hours may have passed since 
the tracks were made. The way may lead 
through a host of other odors—over 
roads where sheep and cattle and hogs 
have passed—but the bloodhound is never 
confused by these. He goes on without 
deviation to his quarry. 


They were formerly used more exten- 
sively by police departments than now. 
However, they are still used to some de- 
gree, both in this country and in Europe. 


According to some writers, these dogs 
were brought to England by William the 
Conqueror; according to others, by pil- 
grims from the Holy Land. 

They possess the characteristics of the 
hound in an extreme development; long, 
low-slung ears, loose skin, long muzzle 
and a most somber expression. In fact, 
the skin of the head and face is so loose 
and ample that it falls in deep folds or 
wrinkles; the weight of the ears pull it 
into furrows, and also pull the lower eye- 
lids away from the eyes. The ears are 
thin and fine and so long that they trail 
when the nose is down. 


The bloodhound usually weighs around 
100 pounds and is about 25 inches tall. 
He should be black and tan, or all tan 
of a deep shade. Any appreciable amount 
of white is an indication of impurity of 
strain, and lessens his value as a trailer. 

In disposition this gentle creature is 
unexcelled, and it is too bad that his 
fearsome name has earned him an unjust 
notoriety with those who know little 
about dogs. 
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Alexander Pope and His Dogs 
AMELIA WOFFORD 


LITTLE one, a lean one, and none 

of the finest shaped. He is not much 
a spaniel in his fawning, but he has what 
might be any man’s while to imitate 
him in, a dumb, surly sort of kindness, 
that rather shows itself when he thinks 
me ill-treated by others than when we 
walk quietly or peaceably by ourselves.” 

So Alexander Pope described “Mar- 
quis,” his pet dog. 

One day, on the poet’s return from a 
walk with Marquis in the woods around 
Twickenham, he discovered he had lost 
his watch, a gift from the queen and 
highly prized. Back he sent Marquis to 
search for it. A hopeless quest, it would 
seem, for the ground was strewn with 
fallen leaves. 

The afternoon passed, night came, and 
Marquis had not returned. The next 
morning, when the poet opened his bed- 
room door, on the rug before it was 
Marquis, with the watch, uninjured, in 
his mouth. 

Marquis was “little” and “lean,” loyal, 
courageous, and strong. One night he 
saved his master’s life and property by 
attacking and overpowering his valet 
who had plotted to kill him and rob the 
house, and, pistol in hand, had entered 
his bedroom with that intent. 

The valet’s villainy explained Marquis’ 
persistent aversion to him, and gave an- 
other proof of his remarkable sagacity. 

“Bounce,” a great Dane, succeeded 
Marquis. Unlike Marquis, whose ac- 
quaintances seemed to have been limited 
to the household, he was well known to 
the London literati and his master’s 
titled friends. After the publication of 
the poet’s satirical poem, the “Dunciad,” 
the resentment of the men who figured 
in it flared so high, his friends were 
alarmed for his safety and warned him 


- against his customary solitary evening 


walks. But he continued to enjoy them. 
With Bounce for his companion, he had 
nothing to fear. 

“O rare Bounce,” the epitaph the poet 
chose for his tombstone, signified his 
feeling for him. He did not use it be- 
cause of its similarity to the epitaph, 
“O rare Ben Jonson,” cut on the drama- 
tist’s grave in Westminster Abbey. He 
may have thought its use might imply 
d'srespect. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are 
needed in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
Permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels will be given upon appli- 
cation to the Treasurer, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, who solicits corre- 
spondence thereto. 
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The Dog’s Sixth Sense 


L. E. EUBANKS 


VERYONE who has been much with 

dogs must have observed that our 
canine friends are highly remarkable in 
two particular abilities—instincts, as we 
usually call them. One of these we call 
the homing instinct, which the dog puts 
to various uses. The other is that ability 
or power to sense death or disaster with- 
out any definite or explainable reason. 


With the dog’s smelling sense so keen, 
it can be readily understood how he finds 
his way home even from a great dis- 
tance, by following his own or his mas- 
ter’s scent. But how can we explain the 
fact that dogs taken hundreds of miles 
away from home by car or train have 
unerringly returned after weeks or 
months of weary traveling? 


No scent of their own nor of their 
master’s on the ground! Hundreds of 
such instances are recorded. No one has 
explained how the animals do it, and 
many authorities doubt that it ever will 
be explained. As to the dog’s ability to 
sense the approach of death, it may be 
argued that in the case of illness in the 
household a dog reacts to the feelings of 
the persons around him—worry, anxiety 
and apprehension that usually prevail in 
a house where there is critical illness. 


The dog is extremely sensitive to the 
emotions of those with whom it lives, 
and so in such a case the air of fore- 
boding may partly account for the dog’s 
understanding of the situation. But 
there are other facts; how can we ex- 
plain that many times a dog has clearly 
shown by his actions that he was aware 
of disaster at the exact moment his 
master died miles away? 

The Great War furnished many in- 
stances to prove the truth of certain 
qualities in men and dogs. 
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Devotion 
Adam N. Reiter 


You may not in the eyes of men 
Be one of vaunted fame; 
You may not rate a coat-of-arms— 
Perhaps you're just a name 
Unknown, unlettered and unsung; 
A dolt or common clod: 
But to the dog that worships you 
You're more than these—you're God. 


Although the place wherein you dwell 
Is but a dingy flat, 

Your raiment coarse and stained by toil; 
A dog cares naught for that; 

He merely asks fo share with you 
Of fortune, good or ill; 

To love and serve and be with you 
And dealt with as you will. 


Scold him, starve him, torture him; 
He'll cringe in pained surprise 

And lie with head upon his paws, 
To plead with patient eyes. 

Cast him off. Desert him. Still, 
He'll follow where you've trod, 

To lick your boots and joyfully 
Do homage—to his God. 


And when you've done your last good deed 
Or sinned your final sin, 
And laid aside your pen or spade 
And turned your time-sheet in, 
To occupy as all must do 
A cell beneath the sod: 
Your dog, prostrate above you there 
Will mourn his absent—God. 


Join the Jack London Club, which 
now has more than 803,000 members, 
all pledged to do all in their pewer to 
stop cruelties in training animals for 
stage or screen. Write to 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, for full particulars and 
samples of literature pertaining to this 
subject. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Wasted Millions 


HIS is the title of an article appear- 
ing recently in the Country Gentle- 
man, which states that the annual loss 
caused by the careless handling of cattle, 
hogs and sheep during transportation 
and marketing amounts annually to some 
$12,000,000. Fifty-eight per cent of this 
loss appears to be from hog bruises that 
might have been caused by a club, a prod 
pole, or by a kick. Twenty per cent is 
being caused, probably, by a whip or by 
barbed wire, protruding nails, splinters 
or other sharp objects. Twenty per cent 
could have been caused by a blow with 
a board, or even by a blow from some 
other instrument. 

About one-third of the bruises to cattle 
are in the region of the hip or loin, prob- 
ably caused mostly by the animals 
crowding through narrow doorways or 
gateways on farms, or through narrow 
loading chutes and doorways to trucks 
and railroad cars. 

For years the National Livestock Loss 
Prevention Board has been doing every- 
thing, evidently, in its power to reduce 
this loss by a campaign of education to 
the farmers from whom these animals 
so largely come, endeavoring to reach 
the farms and all who have the handling 
of these animals from the time they 
leave the farm till they reach the stock- 
yards. 

The concern of the humane societies 
is, of course, entirely in the suffering of 
these animals, and for their sake we 
can only hope that the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board will be suc- 
cessful in reducing this suffering. 


As far as we can learn, all the hu- 
mane societies of Great Britain are still, 
against serious odds, and declining funds, 
doing their best for unfortunate animals. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


NE reads with surprise that Cha- 

teaubriand, the famous Frenchman, 
a hundred years ago, long before there 
was any serious talk of a machine age, 
wrote the following: 

“Imagine hands condemned to idleness 
by reason of the multiplicity and variety 
of machines. What will you do with un- 
employed humanity? What will you do 
with the passions and the intelligence 
left without occupation? 

“He realized,” writes his biographer, 
“that social equality could assert itself 
only through despotism and dictator- 
ship, that the remedy would be worse 
than the ill, and that the abolition of 
personal property would lead to a slav- 
ery to which history, however far one 
delves into the past, can show nothing 
comparable.” 

“Weary of private property,” says 
Chateaubriand, “do you wish to make the 
government sole owner, distributing to a 
beggar community a share proportioned 
to the deserts of every individual? Who 
is to judge of those deserts? Who will 
have the power and authority to execute 
your decisions? Who is to hold this bank 
of living chattels and turn it to account? 
Make no mistake, without individual 
property none are free. Property is 
none other than liberty. The only solu- 
tion is the Christian soijution.” 

With all his many moral failures he 
at least recognized the solution of the 
problem. 


A Word From England 


A letter from Sir Robert Gower, chair- 
man of the Board of the Royal S. P. 
C. A., and Charles R. Johns, secretary of 
the National Canine Defence League, ex- 
presses most hearty gratitude for money 
that has been sent them through the 
American Humane Association—money 
contributed by humane organizations in 
this country. 

Mr. Johns says, 

“When we tell the distressed owners 
of these animals that we are being 
helped from America, their reaction is 
one of increased gratitude, and we are 
all made to feel that there is a unity of 
spirit between us in which compassion 
for defenseless animals is by no means 
the least significant component. 

“The ideal of justice for animals we 
have endeavored to maintain for so many 
years is no mere empty form of words 
in these days and nights of stress and 
peril.” 


We regret to learn that, because of ill- 
ness, Captain Fergus MacCunn, who was 
for a number of years chief secretary 
of the Royal S. P. C. A., London, has 
been obliged to resign. Mr. S. G. Polhill 
is now serving as acting chief secretary. 
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“Boy”—the Mastiff 


NE cf our generous friends tells us 
the following story: 

“T have a mastiff by the name of ‘Boy.’ 
He is a little over three years of age. 
In back of our land, which contains 
twenty-five acres, a new house was built 
sometime ago, and the people at Christ- 
mas became the owners of a cocker span- 
iel. Every morning Boy and the small 
spaniel, and a boxer which we also have, 
are taken out by the chauffeur to have 
a run. 

“Boy, the mastiff, never goes off his 
own property, but the neighbor’s spaniel 
comes over and plays with him. The 
other morning one of the chauffeurs was 
in the garage yard near the house and 
suddenly Boy appeared with the cocker 
spaniel in his mouth. When he saw the 
chauffeur he disappeared and could not 
be caught. He simply ran the other way 
and was taking the puppy home. 

“Knowing where the dog belonged, | 
sent the chauffeur over to see if the 
puppy had been injured. Instead, I found 
the latter playing about, and the neigh- 
bor told the chauffeur that Boy had just 
brought the cocker home. Upon examina- 
tion it was found that nothing was 
wrong with the little fellow, that he was 
unhurt—just a little damp on the neck 
where Boy had been carrying him.” 


Photograph Contest 


Do not forget that the contest for the 
best photographs of domestic animals or 
domestic birds, conducted by Our Dumb 
Animals, closes June 30, 1941. 

Those interested in competing for the 
thirteen cash prizes (first, $25; second, 
$15; third, $5; fourth to thirteenth, $2 
each) and ten yearly subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals, are urged to send 
to the office for particulars and rules 
governing the contest. 


Who Said This? 


Not a clergyman. Nobody with a name 
high in the ecclesiastical world, but a 
scientist—one of the most distinguished 
in the surgical and medical world in this 
or other lands today—Dr. Alexis Carrel. 
This is what he said: 

“Today, as never before, prayer is a 
binding necessity in the lives of men 
and nations. The lack of emphasis on the 
religious sense has brought the world to 
the edge of destruction. If the power of 
prayer is again released and used in the 
lives of common men and women; if the 
spirit declares its aims clearly and boldly, 
there is yet hope that our prayers for a 
better world will be answered.” 

Can anything be truer than that “the 
lack of emphasis on the religious sense 
has brought the world to the edge of 
destruction?” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WiLLarp WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 


HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham 
W. HASWELL, Methuen 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 

ampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HasweE t, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Middlesex and Norfolk 
Eastern Essex 
Western Essex 
Western Essex 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


MARCH REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, TAUN- 
TON, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 


16,198 

Cases investigated ............. 271 
Animals examined ............. 2,808 
Animals placed in homes ....... 243 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 105 
Number of prosecutions......... 1 
Number of convictions.......... 1 
Horses taken from work........ 6 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 40 
Small animals humanely put to sleep _ 1,889 
auctions attended ........ 12 

Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 66,303 


le, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, b.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
H 


A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 713 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 1,584 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 211 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 661 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 485,876 
A Humane Week 


Editorial in Boston Post 


Many proclaimed “weeks” are of only 
sectional and comparatively trivial im- 
portance, but April 20 ushers in a week 
fittingly observed by all friends of dumb 
animals. This year is the 73rd anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals by George T. Angell. 
A fine hospital stands as his memorial. 
The appeal by the Governor to observe 
“Be Kind to Animals Week” should find 
response 52 weeks of the year. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C A.—Mnrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. 8S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert E. NEWCoMB, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Bost Pres. ; 
Mrs. WILLIAM E. UNDERWOOD, Treas.; MRS. GEORGE 
D. Cotpas, Ch. Work Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary— 


Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 
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Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke 


GAIN the staff of the Massachusetts 

S. P. C. A. has been called upon to 
mourn the passing of one of its most 
active workers, Mrs. Edith Washburn 
Clarke, who died suddenly at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, on 
April 2. 

She had been all her life a great lover 
of horses, had owned them, bred them 
and ridden them at many of the larger 
horse shows both in the East and in the 
West. A devoted lover of all animals, 
from the lowliest to the highest, she 
naturally became associated with the 
Massachusetts Society for the Perven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals and the 
American Humane Education Society. 

She succeeded Mrs. M. L. Hall as sec- 
retary of the humane press bureau of the 
latter Society, and each month dis- 
patched to several hundred newspapers 
and others suitable press releases. She 
was actively associated with many prom- 
inent organizations, into which she car- 
ried ardent campaigns in behalf of hu- 
mane education. Among these were, 
principally, the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She often spoke on humane educa- 
tion in schools, churches and various 
juvenile organizations. She was in de- 
mand as a judge at pet shows and con- 
ducted a wide correspondence on a great 
variety of subjects connected with hu- 
mane work. 


For a long period she had been the 
efficient president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
She extended this interest by being in- 
strumental in organizing similar Auxili- 
aries in Springfield and Winchester. She 
also organized branches of the Society 
in Northampton, Great Barrington and 
Holyoke. 


Mrs. Clarke’s unceasing kindness, her 
unselfishness, her indefatigable energy, 
her unusual abilities, made her a per- 
sonality that won her a host of friends 


and the sincere regard of all who knew 
her. 


The funeral, conducted by President 
Francis H. Rowley of the Society, was 
held Friday afternoon, April 4, in the 
chapel of the Crematory at Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston, where a large con- 
course of friends met to pay their final 


tribute to one whose work seemed so 
untimely ended. 


Hospitality Day Postponed 


Because of the death of the president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., Mrs. Edith Wash- 
burn Clarke, the annual Hospitality Day, 
which was to have been held at the So- 
ciety’s headquarters, on April 15, has 
been postponed. 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JouN R. Macomser, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 

Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley.............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe........... apan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton...... Madeira 
Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning............ Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


————— Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MARCH, 1941 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 513 
Number of addresses made, 288 
Number of persons in audiences 47,386 


Will Legislature Annul Law? 


(Continued from page 83) 


win, William P. Grant, James A. Gunn, 
Cornelius F. Haley, Charles V. Hogan, 
Newland H. Holmes, Jarvis Hunt, Thom- 
as H. Johnston, Harold R. Lundgren, 
Donald A. MacDonald, Charles G. Miles, 
Joseph F. Montminy, Donald W. Nichol- 
son, William E. Nolen, Charles W. Olson, 
Tycho M. Petersen, George W. Stanton. 
It is almost impossible to believe that 
the Massachusetts Legislature will af- 
front the thousands of humane people of 
the State by passing Senate Bill 602. 
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Again from Far-Off Syria 


UR representative at Beirut, Leba- 

non, Syria, in a letter written from 
the American Mission, tells of the excel- 
lent work he is continuing while study- 
ing for the ministry. 

He says, “In the villages the teachers 
who are communicating with me are still 
working in the cause of humane educa- 
tion, but with difficulty among the 
grown-ups. The students in schools who 
do not conceive the horrors of war are 
interested and doing good deeds to ani- 
mals in and about their homes.” 

He is endeavoring also to secure the 
permission of the American Mission to 
help all the teachers connected with that 
organization in forming Bands of Mercy 
in their schools. 

Since his last letter, six donkeys, two 
horses and seventy dogs have been put 
to sleep, the latter because of what was 
supposed to be rabies. Fifteen donkeys, 
six mules, four horses and four dogs 
have been cared for, and lost animals 
returned to their owners were: seven 
cows, eight donkeys and three oxen. 

This representative, Mr. N. B. Matta, 
is sowing seed, and much of it, we must 
believe, is falling on good ground where 
a harvest is sadly needed. 


A Macedonian Call 


That lone and faithful worker in Hun- 
gary, Mme. Camilla von Corbelar, to 
whom we have been able, out of a small 
special fund for that purpose, to send 
some financial help, writes in a letter 
dated February, as follows: 


“For God’s sake do help. I am as one 
whose hands are bound. The need is ap- 
palling and we cannot help, cannot even 
purchase chloroform enough for the poor 
victims that are hourly brought to us.” 

The banks here tell us there is no 
guarantee of safety in sending money 
abroad except by cable. Any gifts that 
anyone would like to send to Mme. von 
Corbelar we shall be glad to forward 
through this apparently only safe way. 


Our Aid for Britain 


From Sir Robert Gower comes the fol- 
lowing appreciative letter: 


I understand that you have been good 
enough, through the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A., to send $1,000, of which $400 
are for the National Canine Defence 
League and $600 for the Royal S. P. C. 
A. As you are aware, I have the honor 
to be chairman of both Organizations 
and I should like to express to you my 
very grateful thanks for this splendid 
assistance. 

It is a great encouragement to all of 
us here to know that our American 
friends are in this way coming to our 
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aid, and, whilst life is certainly some- 
what difficult at the present time, our 
anxieties for animal welfare have been 
much increased owing to the war itself, 
and it is a comfort to feel that we have 
both your sympathy and practicai sup- 
port. 

With very many thanks, and kindest 
regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT GOWER 


The money that we were able to send 
to these British Societies was made 
available through a fund received especi- 
ally for foreign work. 


Humane Week Proclaimed 


N line with the Proclamations issued 

annually by Governors of Massachu- 
setts during the past twenty years, Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall issued the following on 
April 7, last: 


“Just 75 years ago the first organized 
movement in this country to prevent 
cruelty to animals was started in New 
York city by Henry Bergh. Two years 
later came the organization of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals by George Thorndike 
Angell, a name that will ever be associ- 
ated with those of the great philanthro- 
pists of Massachusetts. Early in his 
career, he felt the necessity of enlisting 
youth in his humane campaign; and so 
started the American Band of Mercy, a 
national movement, which has enrolled 
no less than 8,000,000 members, all 
pledged to kindness to animals. 


“How vast has been this influence for 
good on the characters of so great a mul- 
titude of the children of our schools, no 
man can estimate. Into the hands of our 
teachers is placed a great trust which 
may be safeguarded by the introduction 
of the principles of humane education. 


“As our Commissioner of Education 
points out: ‘Any campaign in favor of 
humane education is very truly a cam- 
paign in favor of the defense of our 
national civilization.’ Hence the value of 
Humane Day in Schools, which teachers 
are requested to observe in connection 
with the humane anniversaries in April. 


“It is also highly fitting that our 
people generally should pause in their 
daily activities and give thought to the 
claims upon them of the animal world 
for proper care and protection. There- 
fore, in accordance with the action of 
the past 20 years, and the dates that 
have been selected for its national ob- 
servance, I designate Sunday, April 20, 
1941, as 


‘HUMANE SUNDAY’ 
and the week of April 21 to 26, as 
‘BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK.” 
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The Cat’s Entreaty 


The words which follow were written by MME. 
CAMILLA VON CORBELAR, Szeged, Hungary. 
Mme. Von Corbelar, in far-off Hungary, practically 
alone against insuperable odds, has been working in 
the interest of neglected, hungry, ill-treated, un- 
appreciated animals. Her self-sacrifice and devotion 
place her among the leading friends of unfortunate 
animals of our time. 

O you know the meaning of my soft, 

meek voice, of my imploring look? 
Quite a little understanding—that is it, 
O man, I am begging for. You see, 1 
cannot explain it in your language. I am 
feeling it myself so darkly, when my 
little pink mouth opens complainingly, 
imploringly. Surely you would know me 
better, tolerate me better, and perhaps 
you would even love me a little, if only 
I could explain. 

Because in all I do and don’t do, you 
are inclined to perceive something that 
isn’t in it. Never will you give me just 
the thing I want; not out of any whim, 
but because my body and soul demand 
it. You misinterpret my friendliness, 
my shyness as well as my courage, my 
sincereness as well as the little playing 
grace that lends luxury to my being ever 
in the midst of life’s dreariest necessi- 
ties. There is no mystery in me. I am 
not a sphinx. If only you could under- 
stand my “meow,” I should try to 
explain. 

Childlike—that is what I am. I am 
a child, O man! My body is small and 
tender. I love the milk; always I am 
playing, if only there is not broken 
in me the natural joy of existence by 
fear and misery. The touch of your soft, 
warm hand means felicity for me; it re- 
members me to the caressing, nursing 
tongue of my little mother. Because I am 
the eternal child, the best mother’s or- 
phan, I remain childlike through all my 
brief existence. It is she I am searching 
distressedly—her love, her care. It is 
my lost mother I search in you, O man! 

You know how you estimated me once. 
In temples with severe care you bred my 
slender race, tearing me out of Nature’s 
life-giving embrace, forcing me _ into 
privilege, loneliness, gentle helplessness. 
Then, out from the radiant worship of 
the Egyptian temple you dragged me 
with you in shivering nights of cold 
countries, you did not nurse me, not 
caress me, not speak to me. 

Hardly did you give me food. You only 
tolerated me near your hearthfire be- 
cause I quenched my hunger with your 
smallest enemy’s life. But I, I remained 
myself ; that, what once you loved in me, 
in my flowerlike being, in my appealing 
beauty, (of which I take care myself, 
being an orphan). 

Look at me as at a tropical flower 
that can give joy to you also when bear- 
ing no fruit. In spite of my great use- 
fulness do love me, as you love beautiful 
things—flowers and music. Love me on 
account of my beauty in body and soul, 
and on account of my childlike attach- 
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Monument to a Horse 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


as imposing a monument as even a 

human could ask. Yet it is in mem- 
ory of a horse, “Peter the Great.” Peter 
the Great was named for his trainer, 
Peter V. Johnson, and was a marvel of 
horse flesh from the time he was a small 
colt. 

At the age of three, the horse was 
sold for $20,000 to a wealthy sportsman 
(J. M. Forbes) and at the age of twenty 
for $50,000 to an Indianapolis horseman. 
Peter the Great was originally a trot- 
ting horse but his value was as a sire, 
for after he was purchased for $50,000 
he returned $400,000 to his owner, who 


I N Kalamazoo, Michigan, there stands 


used him as a sire. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that this famous horse left be- 
hind him the largest number of fast 
colts, it is believed, ever left by any sire 
in the world. 

It is only natural that Kalamazoo 
should be proud of this horse for this 
city used to be in the heart of the trot- 
ting industry. Thus it is that in this 
spot, the dramatic monument to Peter 
the Great, has been built and is visited 
annually by horse-lovers from all over 
the United States. The monument is a 
shririe to a great horse and shows that 
animals often receive the reverence and 
respect due them. 


ment. The very best of your race have 
loved me like this; and more than one 
beautiful poem has praised my charm. 
the deep worth of my soul. Flowerlike, 
I too am united by invisible roots to my 
dwelling-place. Do not separate us with- 
out any forcing reason! The tearing off 
of the roots means horrible pain. My 
entreating look follows all your motions. 
I am thirsty for love, for tenderness, 
softly-calling words, a stroking hand! 
Every roughness makes my nerves shiver 
in all their finest threads. Roughness I 
never forget; frightfully I flee before 
the rough hand. 

Don’t be angry if I, who am so easily 
satisfied, who exterminate your vermin, 
don’t want special care, who am gentle, 
quiet, tactful and passionately clean, on 
the Great Mother’s command (who didn’t 


want my race to die out) catch all things 
moving and not too large for my 
strength! If you don’t want these things 
to be birds, do feed me well, especially 
when I am with young or suckling my 
always hungry kittens! And oh, do give 
me, what I want as dearly as food, love! 
Then, further, I shall not be an orphan, 
and you will learn with what unending, 
passionate love will cling the meek beast 
to you, my good human friend! 


The noblest conquest of man is that of 
the horse, an animal generous and vig- 
orous, who shares with him the risk of 
war and the glory of battle; who faces 
dauntlessly the dangers, accustoms. him- 
self to the roar of battle with an anima- 
tion equal to that of his master. 

COMTE DE BUFFON 
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BEAUTIFUL SPAN OWNED BY DWIGHT EDWARDS, AUBURN, MAINE 


Beautiful and Useful 


HELEN S. MARSH 


HIS pair of well-groomed horses is 
owned by Dwight Edwards of Au- 
burn, Maine. 

Their beauty does not detract from 
their usefulness, as they are heavy 
enough for ordinary work, yet light 
enough for sleigh or carriage driving, 
and also well conformed for the saddle. 

“Kindness and excellent care” is Mr. 
Edwards’ motto in the treatment of all 
animals. 


*“Cricket”’ 
LEE WARNER 


QUIT. I resign. I know when I have 

had enough.” 

“What is the matter, Charlie?” Hugo 
asked his wrangler who had burst into 
the lodge, his clothes covered with dust. 

“It is that horse! I tell you Hugo, 
she is plumb loco. I’ve seen some ornery 
horses in my day but none like that.” 

“Well, I'll call the Ranger Station and 
have them come and get her,” Hugo re- 
plied. 

The mare had been bought by the gov- 
ernment for use in the Rocky Mountain 
National Forest and had been stabled in 
the Phantom Valley Ranch. 

“What is the matter with her?” I 
asked. 

“Brother, have you ever seen a loco 


horse? If you haven’t, just go out there. 


and have a look. But I warn you, don’t 
get close to her. Why, she is so batty 
she is just standing there in her stall 
starving herself to death,” Charlie went 
on. “Been here four days and I can’t 
even get her out for water. Nearly killed 
the Ranger yesterday morning too.” 


I was anxious to see this “loco” horse, 
so after breakfast I walked out to the 
stables. A beautiful sorrel, with lighter 
mane and tail, she stood about fifteen 
hands high and probably weighed a little 
over a thousand pounds. Too light for 
trail work and too thin for her size. 


The horse lifted her ears and turned 
her head. If you have ever seen the eyes 
of an insane person you will know what 
I mean when I say there was a look of 
madness in the mare’s eyes. I stood there 
quietly for a few minutes, then spoke to 
her gently. At that moment that spark 
of something between man and horse 
flashed between the sorrel mare and my- 
self. I stepped into her stall and untied 
the rope and she walked through the 
barn door as pretty as you please. 

“Where you goin’ with that horse?” 
Charlie yelled. “Watch out! she’ll kill 
you.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” I answered. 

We walked down to the creek. The 
mare dropped her nose down under my 
arm and stood there for a long moment, 
her head pressed against my side. 

When we came back to the stable a 
Forest Ranger was there with a trailer. 
He had brought in a sturdy little moun- 
tain horse and had come for the sorrel. 

“What are you going to do with her?” 
I asked. 

“Turn her loose,” he replied. “She is 
loco.” 

I did not dispute his word. 


Without peer or rival, the horse is the 
most beautiful among animals that man 
has made his own. Not vainly the Arab- 
ian loves his steed more than his woman: 
and the Argentine gaucho caressing the 
luxuriant mane of his pareiero, ex- 
claims: “Pues de Dios el caballo (after 
God the horse).” 

PAOLO MANTEGAZZA 
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The Horse of Stout Cortez 
DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


VERYONE knows the story of Cor- 

tez, of how he conquered the rich 
and powerful kingdom of the Aztec king, 
Montezuma, and opened up the wealth 
and splendor of the New World for the 
kings of Spain. 

But few people know the story of 
“Morzillo,” the horse which carried Cor- 
tez on his adventures. If it had not been 
for the horse, maybe Cortez would not 
have conquered Mexico. The Aztecs had 
never seen a horse before. There was not 
one in all the New World. Naturally they 
thought men on horseback were a new 
creation, part god, part man, a kind of 
centaur. They offered the Spanish sol- 
diers garlands of flowers and bowls of 
beaten gold instead of putting up a stiff 
resistance which they were well able 
to do. 

Be that as it may, years after the 
Aztec capital had fallen, Cortez made a 
trip into what is now Honduras. Cortez 
led the expedition, mounted on Morzillo 
and a large company of musketeers and 
crossbowmen followed. 


Finally they came to the city of a 
Maya chief. In front of this city was a 
little green where the sacred deer were 
feeding. Cortez and some of his men 
pursued the deer and shot at them from 
their horses’ backs. But Morzillo could 
not enter the chase because of a sliver 
of stone which had wounded his foot. 


The Maya chief was so impressed with 
the strange animals that galloped over 
the green emitting flashes of lightning 
and awful noises at every leap that he 
received Cortez and his company well, 
and overlooked the injury done to the 
sacred deer. When it was found that 
Morzillo because of the injured foot 
could not make the long journey back to 
Mexico City, the chief offered to care 
for him. 

And how he did care for him! He 
ordered that garlands of gardenias be 
hung around the horse’s neck and that 
fowls be roasted for him to eat and that 
he be worshipped as the god of thunder 
and lightning. 

In spite of all this pomp and cere- 
mony, Morzillo sickened and died. Per- 
haps it was because Cortez never came 
back. Almost a century later two priests 
visited the Maya city and found there a 
great image of a horse reared back on 
its haunches. It was beautifully carved 
of shining rock and many times the size 
of the original. So did Morzillo, the 
horse of stout Cortez remain a memory 
in that remote Maya city. 


In 1912 the report of the assessors of 
Boston showed that there were then 
17,100 horses in the city. Now there are 
about 1,200. 
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A Needless Loss 


T. Dwight Ladd 


Only a kitten frozen with fright 
At terrors it never has met before; 
As a huge black monster springs through 
the night, 
With flaming eyes and a fearsome roar. 


Only a meowing that no one hears, 
A tiny impact that no one feels; 
Only a tail-light that disappears, 
But a life has fled with the whirling 
wheels. 


Only a stain on the broad white road, 
A crumpled bundle of lifeless fur, 
And a childish heart with a heavy load 
Of grief for a playmate who's gone from 
her. 


Only a father who now regrets 
A kitchen door that was not shut tight; 
Only a moment would save our pets 
From death that strikes on the road by 
night. 


The Chinchinelli Family 


This Month’s Frontispiece 


Mr. Chinchinelli boasts a long line of 
ancestors presumed to date back to the 
Chinese conquest. In his London home 
at Hampstead he has lived up to the 
proud traditions of his line, and at shows 
beaten all comers with three first prizes 
and now a championship; truly ‘a record 
to make the whiskers of any cat twirl 
with pride. And in his domestic life he 
has made no mesalliance, for his bright 
green-eyed love shares first prize honors, 
too, and has presented him with the 
heavenly twins seen in their illustrious 
parents’ company. 


“INFLATION” 


Photograph by Lloyd G. Miller, Chicago 
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Strange Island of Cats 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


ECENTLY guano-seekers discov- 
Rera in the Indian Ocean, some 200 

miles north-east of Mauritius, a 
small, unnamed coral island teeming with 
cats—countless hundreds of them of all 
shapes, sizes and colors. Believed to be 
descendants of a number of animals that 
reached the uninhabited island from a 
sailing ship wrecked on a near-by reef 
80 years ago, the cats are now hostile to 
humans; most of them live in burrows, 
and they exist chiefly on fish, which they 
catch by diving, and turtles, that are 
attacked when they come ashore to lay 
their eggs. 

This is not the only cat colony of the 
kind in the world; more remarkable is 
the Island of Fishing Cats, in the South 
Pacific, which is probably the strangest 
empire of cats on the globe. Situated near 
Tahiti, the island has an extraordinary 
history, which dates back nearly 100 
years when two badly rat-infested sailing 
ships were wrecked on a reef just off the 
island. 

Hundreds of rats swam to the island, 
where they soon established themselves 
and flourished. Ultimately they became 
such a serious pest that the natives liv- 
ing there finally fled from the place to 
settle elsewhere, leaving the island to the 
rats. 

Thereafter the rats continued to multi- 
ply with even more than usual fecundity, 
for they were not troubled by any ene- 
mies, and it appeared as if the island 
would have to be left to the rodents for 
all time. 

Then an adventurous Frenchman ar- 
rived at Tahiti, and when he heard that 
the authorities were prepared to present 
the island as a gift to anyone who could 
sucessfully rid the 
place of rats he de- 
cided to attack the 
rodents with cats! 
He collected nearly 
500 cats of all kinds 
and released them 
on the island. So 
successful were they 
in dealing with the 
rodents that in less 
than three months 
the Frenchman was 
able to take up resi- 
dence on the island, 
where he started a 
copra plantation and 
poultry farm. 

But he did not 
stay there long. Al- 
though the rats were 
soon completely 
eradicated by the 
cats, the latter ulti- 
mately became just 


as serious a menace as the rodents were. 
They bred freely, and soon the island 
was swarming with thousands of cats. 

When the rats were eaten out, of 
course, food for the cats became scarce, 
and, naturally enough, they turned their 
attention to the Frenchman’s poultry 
farm. It was impossible to keep the 
hungry creatures away, and when all his 
poultry had been stolen and devoured, the 
Frenchman decided to abandon the island 
and leave it to the cats. 

That was over 50 years ago, and since 
then the cats have remained in possession 
of the island. No attempt has ever been 
made to deprive them of their kingdom; 
in fact, they are now so hostile to hu- 
mans that the approach of a boat brings 
scores of them down to the water’s edge, 
where they stand spitting and snarling 
defiance at would-be visitors. 

Deprived of easy means of existence, 
the cats have evolved methods of their 
own for securing their food, which con- 
sists chiefly of fish, crabs and turtles. 
They have developed into good swimmers 
and divers, and almost any day scores of 
them can be seen, from passing boats, 
lying on ledges of rock at the water’s 
edge, waiting for fish and crabs to 
appear. As soon as a cat sees a fish or 
crab, it dives into the water like a flash, 
seizes the victim in its jaws, and then 
swims ashore to devour the meal. During 
the turtle-breeding season, in the sum- 
mer months, the cats also take a heavy 
toll of the female turtles as they come 
ashore to lay their eggs. 

In striking contrast to this unique 
Island of Fishing Cats is another Pacific 
island where cats are considered so valu- 
able as rat-killers that they are protected 
by law. This is Pitcairn Island, one of 
the laws of which provides that “if a cat 
is killed without being positively detected 
in killing fowls, however strong the sus- 
picion may be, the person killing such 
cat is obliged, as a penalty, to destroy 
three hundred rats, whose tails must be 
submitted for the inspection of the mag- 
istrate, by way of proof that the penalty 
has been paid.” 

As a result of this unique law, Pitcairn 
is a veritable paradise for cats: probably 
nowhere else in the world do the animals 
enjoy such freedom. 


Kindness Pays 


The great Boston humanitarian, Geo. 
T. Angell, started his monthly magazine 
devoted to kindness toward animals with 
a circulation of 200,000 for its first edi- 
tion—and it hasn’t missed a single 
month’s publication in the 73 years that 
have ensued. 

—Herald, Danvers, Mass. 
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A Beaver Insurrection 


ELEANOR EVINS STEWART 


HOUGH Uncle Sam has always found 

a way of suppressing insurrection 
among his colonies, and of dealing forci- 
bly with those who hinder the work of 
the Government, still, there is a deter- 
mined colony down in the Deep South 
which is now giving him so much trouble, 
and so seriously delaying one of his de- 


fense programs, the state militia, in the. 


ferm of the Conservation Department, 
has had to be called in to suppress the 
uprising, since Uncle Sam himself seems 
powerless in this matter. 


At Selma, Alabama, where a tremen- 
dous new Air Training School is being 
constructed, the engineer in charge of 
the drainage project found his work so 
blocked by a fast working and tireless 
colony of beavers that he undertook to 
oust them. Now, beavers are among the 
state’s most valuable and highly prized 
fur-bearing animals, and are protected 
by a closed season in an effort to encour- 
age their rapid spread to streams and 
woodland areas, for flood control is aided 
and fishing conditicns improved by their 
presence. So how to get rid of them, 
without killing or injuring them, was the 
problem. 

The number of beavers in the colony 
was estimated at fifty, and no sooner was 
scientific drainage begun than the 
beavers, seemingly resentful of Govern- 
ment trespass on their territory, and al- 
most overnight, closed the drains with 
those remarkable dams which only these 
“flattails” can build. Patiently, at first, 
the engineer at the Air Field undid 
their work, going on with his. At 
length, however, he appealed to the State 
Conservation Department for help. In 
response came State Trapper Gleeton, 
with beaver traps which catch without 
injury, and he with the assistance of the 
local game warden, set the traps. 

Their first catch was Papa Beaver, a 
fine specimen weighing forty pounds, 
and estimated at the age of four years. 
He was uninjured and was immediately 
transported to the home of the game 
warden where comfortable quarters were 
established for him—a pen especially 
prepared for him, where he was fed on 
sweetgum limbs, sweet potatoes and dry 
corn. The next catch was Baby Beaver, 
known as a “kit,” weighing two and a 
half pounds. Unlike his stolid papa, he 
pined at his imprisonment and refused 
to eat, causing his captors and guardians 
considerable worry. But, next day, when 
Mama Beaver fell into the trap and was 
transported to the pen where the two 
others of her family were established, 
Baby Beaver took a new interest in life 
and seemed quite happy and contented. 
It is thought that there are three other 
kits which belong to this family, and as 
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CHIPMUNKS FEEDING IN ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


May, 1941 


LL along the highway in Estes Park, Colorado, there are wide places in the 


road so that travelers may get out and see the lovely views. 


At these places, 


chipmunks are so tame that they come up to people for nuts, and eat from their 
hands. It is great fun to feed the little animals, and almost everyone does it. 
Sometimes their cheeks are puffed way out because they are so full of nuts. 


soon as they are trapped, the little colony 
will be carried to another section where 
they can take up their residence. 

It is not likely that all of the others 
of the original colony of fifty will be 
trapped, but certain it is none of them 
will be hurt in any way by the workers 
at the Air Field, even though they have 
given these same workers much annoy- 
ance. Uncle Sam’s soldiers can undoubt- 
edly wipe out all human invaders, but it 
is a tribute to the glory of the Army 
and the Government that they have taken 
such pains to protect the helpless and 
innocent animals that so _ persistently 
opposed them. 


Time Without a Clock 


KENNETH P. WOOD 


HE general idea of time which all 

living things possess is perhaps keen- 
est in domestic animals. Dogs, cats, 
horses, donkeys and others that know 
certain days in the week and hours in 
the day without clock or almanac, may 
be guided by observing little events 
which we do not, but which will show 
them the time. On the other hand, they 
may even feel the position of the sun, 
though it cannot be seen. However this 
may be, they possess a sense which we 
can only admire and envy. 


By the same token, however, it is pos- 
sible for one to tell the time from ani- 
mals and birds. So long as there is a cat 
anywhere handy it is not necessary to 
have a watch, for the feline’s eyes will 
tell the time of day. Their eyes grow 
gradually narrower up to twelve noon, 


when they become scarcely perceptible © 


lines, drawn perpendicularly across the 
eyeball. After that, dilation again begins. 

If one lives in the country during the 
summer months, he will have no need for 
a timepiece in the early morning hours if 
he understands the songs of the birds. 

According to a schedule recently com- 
pleted by a naturalist, the chaffinch be- 
gins his song at about 1:30 A. M., and 
the blackcap starts an hour later. From 
2:30 to 3 the quail whistle, with hedge 
sparrows following them in about a half 
hour. Then come the blackbirds, after 
which the larks take over, until the spar- 
rows start to chirp at 5 o’clock. From 
then on a regular symphony is heard for 
an hour or two, until the songsters must 
begin their daily routine. 

Migratory birds know not only the 
need for their journeys, but the fixed 
times for them. It has been thought that 
the rules of their airy road have been 
handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, but this is not always true. Noth- 
ing is positively known, except that the 
travelers are in search of food or quiet 
nesting places, when they move from one 
part of the country to the other. 

As the time draws near for birds of 
passage to travel, they seem to know it 
by an inward restlessness—they long to 
be away—they know that delay is dan- 
gerous, and, so marked is this longing to 
be gone, that migratory birds kept back 
by accident or willful cruelty, often die 
of the desire to be off. The young cuckoo 
never survives an attempt to detain him. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals when making your will. See 
last page for details about annuities. 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Humane League 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living crea- 


tures and try to protect them from 
cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside front cover 
for prices of literature and Band of Mercy 
Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and thirty-two new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during 
March. These were distributed as fol- 
lows :— 


214 
56 
North Carolina ................- 47 
Carolina 33 
16 
12 
2 

732 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 
257,620. 


Protecting the Toad 


HE children of Waycross, Georgia, 
for the past eleven years have de- 
voted the third week in March to adver- 
tising the many virtues of the common 
garden toad. They make posters; write 
stories and essays; compile scrapbooks; 
make table decorations, place cards, pro- 
vide a speaker on the importance of the 
toad; buy door prizes in toad design, and 
serve cakes baked in toad shape at che 
luncheons of the local Lions, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and Exchange clubs. They have 
programs in the schools and build toad 
houses in their gardens, church and 
school yards, city Parks, Y.M.C.A., etc. 
This year they ‘had a motion picture 
party. Although it rained all day, there 
was a line of children, two blocks long, 
each with a paper of “toad facts,” thirty 
minutes before the theater opened. 
This annual observance won for Way- 
cross a silver cup for the most outstand- 
ing humane education work in Georgia 
Several years ago. 
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Hail to the Chickadee! 


HE chickadee was recently adopted 

as the state bird of Massachusetts. 
It received an overwhelming vote from 
residents of the state, far exceeding that 
of its nearest rival, the song sparrow. 

The late Edward Howe Forbush wrote 
in a leaflet on this subject: 

“It’s impossible to do more than touch 
upon the habits of this delightful bird. 
Much has been written of its habits, but 
the half has never been told. An ade- 
quate history of its bright and cunning 
ways, its many expedients and devices, 
would fill a book. Its chief apparent 
characteristics, from a human point of 
view, are courage, optimism, industry, 
activity, helpfulness and joy in life.” 


Gene’s Menagerie 
VINCENT EDWARDS 


BOUT 80 years ago a little boy, 

named Eugene Field, but commonly 
called Gene, lived in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. His home was with his Aunt 
Mary and his liittle brother Roswell 
whom everybody called “Rosy,” and his 
cousin Mary. 

He couldn’t have been very old when 
he first showed his love for pets. First, 
it was a snapping-turtle he brought 
home when he went on a stroll for wild 
flowers with Cousin Mary. “Gene” had 
never seen anything more curious, he 
thought. 

Then he felt sorry for a poor stray cat 
and gave it a home in the loft of his 
aunt’s barn. But it wasn’t long before 
the cat had a family of three lively kit- 
tens, so Gene had more animals on his 
hands. 

When Aunt Mary’s good friend, the 
Deacon, gave her nephews six baby 
chicks, Gene decided to bring them up 
properly. He gave each one a name, and 
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a queerer lot you never heard—‘‘Finni- 
ken, “Minniken,”’ “Winniken,” “Dump,” 
“Poog” and “Boog.” Their master even 
taught them to answer to certain whis- 
tles, and soon they responded to their 
own special calls. 

More pets came soon. In a hollow oak 
stump another boy showed Gene two 
baby squirrels—tiny orphans, for their 
mother was dead. But: when Gene wanted 
to bring them home, Cousin Mary 
wouldn’t hear of it. But this boy loved 
them so much he hid them in his room. 
One morning Cousin Mary told Aunt 
Mary she was sure she had heard mice 
in the house, but Aunt Mary said it 
couldn’t be. After that Gene left his win- 
dow open and in no time at all the little 
squirrels had grown to be big squirreis 
and had run off without even saying 
goodbye to their young friend. 


A week later a kind man made Gene 
a present of a mole. The boy put this 
in his bureau drawer and liked to watch 
it feel its way around with its funny 
little nose. It must have had a “sweet 
tooth,” for it seemed to like honey. 

Gene had so many pets now that peo- 
ple began to speak of his “menagerie.” 
A proud addition was “Dooley,” a stray 
dog who looked so grimy and dusty when 
Gene first found him out by the barn 
that he had taken soap and water and 
given him an even harder scrubbing 
than he gave himself Saturday nights. 
Then, to make the dog attractive to Aunt 
Mary, Gene sprinkled plenty of his aunt’s 
perfume over its furry coat. Aunt Mary 
couldn’t resist a dog like that, the boy 
was sure, and when she found out how 
much Gene loved him, she let him stay. 


After a while Gene was sent away to 
school. When he grew up, he became a 
famous writer. He worked on news- 
papers in St. Louis, Denver and Chicago. 
But wherever he lived, he always had 
pets about, and his heart went out to 
stray cats and dogs. 

One time, when he was running his 
famous column “Sharps and Flats” in 
a Chicago paper, Eugene Field wrote of 
how lonely his home had become since 
his little fox terrier “Jessie” had run 
away. He was sure Jessie was an edu- 
cated dog, for he wrote, “We have tried 
our poems on Jessie, and she always 
liked them; leastwise she always wagged 
her tail approvingly.” 

Almost all children today have been 
read some of Eugene Field’s lovely 
poems. “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
“The Sugar Plum Tree,” “The Night 
Wind” and “Little Boy Blue”—these and 
many more are familiar to little people 
and grown-ups alike. A fine statue of 


this beloved writer stands in a Chicago . 
park. The pennies of thousands of chil- 
dren helped to build it. It is a lovely 
memorial to the man who found a place 


in his heart for so many children and 
homeless animals. 
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“Buck” the Educated Dog 


CLIFTON E. WILSON 


NE member of the Lewiston, Idaho, family of 

approximately 410 licensed dogs does not follow 

the yen of members of his clan by chasing cars, 
digging bones and other canine pursuits but instead 
holds one of the most noteworthy positions of any animal 
in America—he is one of the few dogs in the nation to 
attend daily classes at school. 

The pet, “Buck,” four-year-old German police belong- 
ing to Margie Woods, 11, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Woods, Lewiston, hasn’t been tardy or absent this school 
year from classes in the sixth grade taught by Miss 
Laura E. King in the training school of the Lewiston 


State Normal. The big dog is a model student, never 
disturbing class work, and at the end of the term will 
receive “A” grades in attendance and conduct, Miss 
King says. 

Buck and Margie are constant companions at home, 
school and play, and the dog’s intelligence is shown by 
his ability to recognize Margie’s footsteps from all others 
even when suddenly awakened from a deep sleep. 

Perhaps his most outstanding achievement was the 
discovery in a city park of Margie’s bicycle several hours 
after it had been stolen. Although he is a one-girl dog, 
Buck shows casual friendliness toward all who meet him. 


“BUCK” LIES FACING THE DESK OF HIS MISTRESS, MARGIE WOODS (THIRD FROM LEFT) 


Please Be Careful by IDA KENNISTON 


Our big gray cat, old “‘Mollie”’— 
We think a lot of her. 

Her eyes are green and shiny, 
You ought to hear her purr! 


Just a little while ago 
She had four little kittens; 
And, oh, they were so cunning! 
(We put two in our mittens.) 


One day Mollie crossed the street. 
A car came racing by; 

The driver never stopped to look; 
And, oh, how we did cry! 


Those little kits are orphans! 
We miss old Mollie so! 
PLEASE, if YOU drive an auto, 
Be careful how you go. 
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- “Sonny” Holt and One of His Pet Raccoons 


May, 1941 
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“Sonny” Holt, son of Mr. and Mrs. Kirk Holt of Route 
5, Warsaw, Indiana, is shown with one of his two 
raccoons. When the mother ’coon was killed by a neigh- 
bor for bothering his chickens, his conscience hurt him 
and he gave her tiny babies to this boy. They were too 
young to suck a bottle and he fed them with a spoon. A 
permit from the state is necessary to retain wild animals 
but this was given because these coons are not confined 
and are permitted to run loose. Most of their time is 
spent on the roof of the Holt home unless it is time for 
their bread and milk. 


Children who are kind to animals are kind to their fel- 
lows. Gentleness and thoughtfulness are the most beauti- 
ful characteristics that could be desired in a child. 

Everything that is helpful in moral development comes 
under the objects of the Band of Mercy, and this is a 
cause in which teachers, parents and volunteers could 
give valuable service. 


The Love Bird 
ANNA FOSTER FORD 


I saw a little bird today, 
His coat, so rich and rare, 

I could but think of Heaven 
And the golden glories there. 


His tiny head and breast were green 
With sunlight shining through, 


His pretty wings were mottled dark; 
His tail, a royal blue. 


So many shades of beauty 
In this living throbbing thing 
That Solomon, in all his robes, 
Was not so much a king. 


You will not see him flying free 
Amidst the woods and bowers, 

But, swinging in a gilded cage, 
He spends contented hours. 


His home is far in tropic climes; 
The “Love Bird” is his name. 

I wonder why so much of thought 
God gave to his small frame. 


Rabbits should not be lifted by their ears. This wide- 
spread habit is a very dangerous one, for it may cause 
serious injury to the animal, particularly if it is one of 
the heavy domesticated varieties. Just because the ani- 
mal has long ears, it does not follow that they are handles 
placed there for human convenience. Rabbits should 
always be raised by the scruff of their necks. 


The Colorful Animals 
ALFRED I. TOOKE 


HIS list of colorful things is not what it seems to 

be, but instead is a list of names of different ani- 
mals, but the letters in each name have been jumbled. 
Can you unjumble them and name the animals? 


1. RED BAGS 7. SOFA BLUF 

2. PINK CHUMS 8. OPAL SECT 

3. OLIVE WRENS 9. ROSE ON RICH 
4. RED OPALS 10. MAIZE HEN P C 
5. CREAM D OPALS 11. PASTEL ONE 
6. ECRU PIN SOP 12. TAN HELPS E 


Correct answers will be found on this page next month. 


Answers to “How Many ‘C’ Animals?” puzzle last. 
month: Did you get these fourteen names?: Calf, camel, 
camelopard, cat, catalo, catamount, caribou, chameleon, 
chamois, cheetah, colt, cougar, cow, coyote. 
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“Boy” 


Elizabeth E.Barnes 


A/gallant knight, with plumes of white, 


On gay adventures flitting, 
He jousts the cat, chews up my hat, 
And tangles with my knitting. 


His barks defy each passer-by, 
He pilfers bones expertly, 

Digs gaping holes, sialks toads and moles, 
And rules his realm alertly. 


At night he curls beside my bed, 
My faithful vassal ever, 

Comrade and friend unto the end, 
In bonds no time can sever. 


Asking Nature 


WALLACE OBAUGH 


“For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks.” 


WHITTIER 
TF you would get the most knowledge 
and pleasure from your animal and 
bird neighbors, go to them with specific 
questions. 

For example: Last winter a flock of 
little birds lived near my residence. By 
their slate-colored backs and chests and 
white underparts, and the white V 
formed by their outer tail feathers when 
they flew, I knew them to be juncos. 
Casual observation showed that they 
lived on the seed of weeds sticking up 
through the snow, and common sense 
told me that the amount of seed de- 
stroyed by the flock of sixty or seventy 
was enormous. 

Out of curiosity, I determined to find 
out where they slept. The first evening 
they gave me the slip. On the second day 
I saw them fly, just after sundown, 
toward the young pine woods between 
my house and the mountain. The twi- 
light of the next day found me among 
the pines. The birds came in with undu- 
lating flight, saw me, twittered nerv- 
ously, and flew to another part of the 
woods. It took me several days to dis- 
cover that they slept by twos and threes 
in separate trees, sheltered from the 
weather by thick clusters of needles. 
Judging from their social habits in the 
daytime, this trait was surprising. I 
had expected them to roost together, like 
crows. 

Besides the answer to my question, I 
discovered new facts about their notes 
and flight, and was rewarded with sev- 
eral unexpected glimpses of other neigh- 
bors. The most exciting was a deer that 
had come from the mountain to forage 
on the farm. Each stepping quietly 
through the young pines, we came face 
to face suddenly. The surprise was mu- 
tual. Added to my store of pleasant 
memories was a startled doe racing 
through the dusk with graceful, rhyth- 
mic bounds. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Dog’s Prayer for His Master 
WILL JuDY in The Dog World 


O Lord of humans, make my master 
faithful to his fellow men as I am to him. 
Grant that he may be devoted to his 
friends and family as I am to him. May 
he be open-faced and undeceptive as I 
am; may he be true to a trust reposed in 
him as I am to his. 

Give him a face cheerful like unto my 
wagging tail; give him a spirit of grati- 
tude like unto my licking tongue. Fill 
him with patience like unto mine that 
awaits his footsteps uncomplainingly for 
hours; fill him with my watchfulness, my 
courage, and my readiness to sacrifice 
comfort or life. 

Keep him always young in heart and 
crowded with the spirit of play even as 
I. Make him as good a man as I am a 
dog. Make him worthy of me, his dog. 
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May, 1941 
Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi. 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
412% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or in- 
sufficient. 

It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 
* * * «* * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 


TRAINING THE DOG, Will Judy. 


To the dog owner, present and prospec- 
tive, the subject of training is of steadily 
increasing importance. This perhaps is 
best evidenced by the fact that this latest 
work is published in its sixth and largest 
edition. Captain Will Judy, editor of Dog 
World, is recognized as one of the leading 
authorities on all subjects relating to the 
dog. He is also the author of many other 
standard works including a “Dog Encyclo- 
pedia.” His newest volume takes into con- 
sideration every phase, apparently, of dog 
training. 

The fifty-seven chapters provide the in- 
formation and courses to pursue in train- 
ing any breed of dog in obedience and good 
manners—two great essentials. 

Says the author: “A world of pleasure 
and usefulness can be gotten from the 
trained dog. His obedience to the spoken 
word, his quick compliance, give delight 
to all who behold him. His training raises 
him to a higher level so that he seems not 
a beast of the field but a companion worthy 
to walk by the side of man.” 

The ninety odd illustrations in pen 
sketches are entertaining and educational 
and in themselves a very worth-while fea- 
ture of the book. 

160 pp. $1.50. Judy 


Publishing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


test and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the lrevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Aw 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS ; 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office em 


title the sender to membership in either of our two® 


Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $100 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 188 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
* Se dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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